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the pathetic conceit of many young educated Africans and
towards developing a sense of common citizenship.1
Camps such as those suggested would also provide most
suitable conditions for many other aspects of community
education. To labour on communal projects could be
added educational courses to promote literacy and to give
the young men a background of knowledge against which
they could view the problems of their country. The work
on which they were engaged would help to drive home
precept by practice. The men would then return home
with their vision enlarged by contact with other men and
with new ideas, and thus provide in every area a more
favourable field for further educational activity than could
otherwise be hoped for.
It is worth noting also that the measure of compulsion
suggested here would not rule out voluntary work. Indeed,
it might go far to give it better hope of success. Even within
the camps the educated minority would be present and
would have a greater opportunity than they could otherwise
get to assist in the education of their less fortunate fellow-
countrymen.
What are the objections? One, perhaps., is'cost, but
assuming that mass education is given priority over other
schemes this would not be insuperable. Against expendi-
ture can be set the value of the work done to safeguard
and increase the productivity of the land. And it is cer-
tain that in no other way could education be more
cheaply and effectively provided than in such camps, when
the only alternative is to multiply small-scale efforts in
hundreds of small villages. That, indeed, would still be
necessary, but the educational work undertaken in the
camps would have given it a good start, making possible
much greater results for a given effort.
1 From an article, *The Returned Askari', in The Tims. 21 August
1945*